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Abstract 

This paper evaluates an extracurricular reading activity in Qatari schools. The paper presents a two-month 
extracurricular reading program designed for fourth grade students. The methodology used triangulation of the data to 
analyze, in detail, the students’ primary perceptions towards reading, teacher self-efficacy, teacher instructional 
behavior and home literacy measures. The program was implemented in four randomly selected schools. The reading 
program was announced to each school, and students in the four schools were asked whether they wished to enroll 
contingent upon receiving parental consent. There were 248 students in the treatment group (students enrolled in the 
English and Arabic reading program), and 176 students were recruited for the control group (not enrolled in the reading 
program). The main design was a randomized subjects pretest-posttest control group design and analytical split-plot 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) design. The findings of this study suggested that students in the reading program 
demonstrated greater interest in reading than those who did not enroll in the reading program, even when factoring out 
the effects of parents and home environments. The extracurricular program was significant to the extent that it has 
improved students’ reading habits. An increase in breadth and depth of such programs shah increase language literacy 
and numeracy in schools and can improve the school culture towards a more student-teacher interactions and engaging 
activities. 

Keywords: Reading, extracurricular activity, reading week, reading for pleasure, teacher effectiveness, reading 
attitudes, Qatar 

1. Introduction 

Children’s ability to read is of central concern to both society and schools, particularly as reading has been associated 
with having a general positive effect on children’s academic learning, progress and overall performance (Gorman, 
1987). There is a general consensus among experts that a child who voluntarily reads is likely to become a proficient 
and intensive reader later in life. 

There are very few studies that explore what reading for pleasure might look like and what the impact of such programs 
might be on promoting reading in authentic contexts. Reading in such context supports the critical connection between 
written texts and the community, encouraging interactions with books among school students, teachers and other related 
stakeholders, including parents and the wider community. Underlying the social nature of reading, children who have 
more opportunities to engage in literacy-related social activities in and outside of the home have more positive views 
about reading, engage in more leisure reading, demonstrate greater reading achievement (Whitehurst & Lonigan, 2001) 
and, subsequently, demonstrate greater academic achievement. 

The premise behind literacy-related activities is to improve literacy skills and thereby improve reading and writing 
fluency among children. Persuasive reading is a strategic target for many organizations in Qatar because, in a 
knowledge-based economy, it is considered a basic survival skill, especially for individuals who, in the early grades, 
experience difficulties developing literacy skills and therefore continue to struggle in school and in life. For instance, 
McCardle and Chhabra (2004) found the following consequences due to reading failure in the United States, a) By 
middle school, children who read well can read at least 10,000,000 words during the school year, and children who 
struggle with reading read only 100,000 words during the school year (one percent of what good readers can read), b) 
Of the 10 to 15% of students who drop out of high school, approximately 75% of them have reading problems, c) At 
least half of the young adults with criminal records have reading difficulties. And lastly, d) predicting fourth grade 
reading failure rates. To the extent that half of the children and adolescents with a history of substance abuse have 
reading problems. 

The importance of a good beginning instruction in literacy skills suggests that language knowledge should include such 
things as alphabetic principles. For instance, at the end of first grade, there is a 0.88 probability that children will be 
good readers in grade four, but those who are poor in alphabetic principles had a 0.87 probability of being poor readers 
in grade four (Juel, 1988). In addition, studies have shown that improving phonological awareness improves literacy 
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skills in different languages (Ball & Blachman, 1991; Abu-Rabia & Taha, 2006). Furthermore, such phonological 
awareness is often driven by such things as fluency in reading and more time spent on reading. 

Additionally, according to Cummins (1979), that knowledge in one’s first language transfers to a second language, so 
do the problems in literacy-related skills in one’s first language impede the development of literacy in a second 
language. More recently, Figueredo (2006) and Seymour (2006) argued that the orthography of first and second 
languages may also affect the development of literacy skills, especially with respect to spelling skills. Although very 
few studies have been conducted on the transfer of Arabic as an LI to English as an L2, there is sufficient support to 
show the phonological, morphological, and orthographic characteristics of the LI will transfer to the L2. In one of the 
first studies, Durgunoglu, Nagy and Hancin-Bhatt (1993) found that the knowledge of phonological awareness in 
Spanish as an LI had a facilitating effect on phonological awareness of English as an L2. Bilingual children take 
advantage of their metalinguistic knowledge in their LI to master literacy skills in an L2. It should, however, be noted 
that all skills, such as phonological awareness, alphabetic principle, fluency, vocabulary, and comprehension, do not 
develop at the same rate, and mastery in one skill may contribute to the faster development of another skill. 

Reading has also been considered as multidimensional and has been recognized as a socially engaging exercise. 
Research has shown that readers experience a clear and mutually reinforcing relationship between friendship and 
reading. Some friendship roles include parents, friends and peers, as they generally play a significant role in early 
adolescence with regard to academic adjustment and achievement (Ryan, 2011). The most impactful social reading 
exists for those who read in pairs and those who join in reading activities with close family members, i.e., parents who 
read with the child and switch from reading together to reading alone, providing the child the right support to develop 
reading skills (Murad & Topping, 2000; Topping, 2000). Such techniques seem to be most successful among second 
language learners (Murad & Topping, 2000). The importance of the environmental (i.e., instructional) experiences 
associated with literacy is strongly emphasized with respect to language competence among children (Connor, Piasta, 
Fishman, Glasney, Schatschneider, Crowe, Underwood, & Morrison, 2009). Thus, reading should exist in a “virtuous 
circle” in which friends encourage reading for pleasure and shared reading experiences solidify friendships and further 
reading (Howard, 2008, p.109). 

Individual leisure reading provides deep personal gratification, such as escapism, relaxation, self-discovery and self¬ 
empowerment (Birkerts, 1994). Based on this premise, we wanted to incorporate reading activities into and through the 
concept of leisure. We proposed promoting literacy through an extracurricular reading program that is based on the 
principles of literacy value inculcated into the traditional curriculum. The implementation of the reading program was 
through an extracurricular after-school program-activity. These types of programs require regular participation, where 
non-familial adults guide students in socially immersed environments designed to build skills in leisure activities and 
meaningful tasks (Fredricks & Eccles, 2005). Research has shown that student participation in such activities is 
associated with higher academic achievement, and there is evidence of a positive association with time spent in 
extracurricular activities and other areas of academic success, such as school completion and post-secondary 
achievement (Mahoney, Harris, & Eccles, 2006) and motivation (Fredricks & Eccles, 2006). Some studies with longer 
duration (2 to 3-years) of participation generally associated after-school activities with more positive outcomes 
(Granger & Kane, 2008), while other studies have emphasized the differences between depth and breadth of after¬ 
school activities. While depth suggests a single activity with increased intensity in that activity, breadth includes a 
number of activities in which students engage, but without the depth provided when participating in a single activity. 
Fredricks and Eccles (2010) suggested that there are several reasons why breadth of activities may be beneficial for 
youth development. For example, by providing a breadth of activities, students are introduced to a variety of experience, 
thus allowing children to explore and find their own interests and competencies by indulging in a number of different 
experiences. On the other hand, others have argued that investing time and energy in one context is necessary for 
developing expertise in a single domain (Ericsson, 1996). We merged both of these ideas with the belief that breadth 
and depth provides the best of the two. Hence, in one context—“reading for pleasure” — we build-in a number of 
activities, such as art, writing, theatre, film, home economics, reading and discussion. 

It is generally accepted in academia that reading is not a “natural thing” but an academic subject that students acquire 
through direct instruction (Gough & Hillinger, 1980). Furthermore, it takes a very long time for students to learn to 
read (Treiman, 2000), and requires deliberate instruction for the learner to acquire the component skills involved in 
reading (Rayner, Foorman, Perfetti, Pesetsky, & Seidenberg, 2001). Most children require intensive reading instruction 
to achieve a high degree of literacy. Teachers develop the ability to know how much time they need to spend teaching 
reading skills and content (Gibson & Dembo, 1984) to ultimately improve student learning, and thereby improve 
student outcomes (Ashton & Webb, 1986; Guskey & Passaro, 1994). Teachers build this sense of efficacy in their 
teaching through experience and continuous professional development. According to Bandura (1986), self-efficacy 
allows for “people’s judgments of their capabilities to organize and execute courses of action required to attain the 
designated types of performances.” While this sense of efficacy is related to teacher quality, it eventually translates into 
student performance. 

This study attempts to understand the impact of an extracurricular program through a formative evaluation of the 
teacher self-efficacy and through observation of the reading program related to teacher instructional behaviors. The 
assessment allowed us to also validate the reading program. This paper and study describes an extracurricular reading 
program. The research part of this study aims to evaluate an extracurricular reading program addressing the quality of 
teacher self-efficacy as well as instructional behaviors through a self-efficacy instrument and direct observations by the 
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researchers. The study also intends to measure students’ reading attitudes/habits, and contribute to an ongoing body of 
research on after-school programs that focuse on comparing students’ perceptions of these programs (Durlak & 
Weissberg, 2007). The main hypothesis is that fourth grade students who enroll in the extracurricular reading program 
will have increased positive reading attitudes and improved reading habits compared to those who did not enroll in the 
program. 

1.1 An extracurricular program in Qatar 

Both staff from the Childhood Cultural Center and Qatar University faculty established the reading week program 
during the 2009/2010 school year. The following school year, 2010/2011, researchers from both organizations applied 
for a grant supported by the National Qatar Research Fund and a fully developed program was implemented in the 
academic year 2011/2012. Based on the research literature, the reading program ran for two month as an activity in 
which all primary grade school children were invited to participate. The reading program promoted practices 
recommended by the International Reading Association, and it was based on the Curriculum Standards of the Supreme 
Education Council (I.e., Ministry of Education). Furthermore, the reading program highlighted the importance of active- 
based reading, a concept where reading is integrated with imaginative and creative practices. 

The reading program was a supplemental after-school activity that integrated reading interventions with art, writing, 
theatre, film, home economics, reading and discussions. The reading program used one fiction book called Hamda and 
Fasaikra. The book was an age-appropriate book and was chosen because it was set in the Middle East and presented 
moral and “culturally appropriate” content with respect to the context of Qatari society. Furthermore, it was one of the 
few books directed towards young children, which was available in both English and Arabic. The reading program 
involved the following activities: 

Activity 1 

Reading Activity- Reading aloud: students read aloud to become acquainted with word sounds. Teachers used special 
sounds for each character. 

Teachers read the story individually and with students and underlined sounds for various words and characters. 

Activity 2 

Reading Activity- Reading aloud: the whole class discussed the different characters in the story. Question and answer 
session. Questions asked for the study included the following: 

1. Who were the main characters? 

2. Who is the hero of the story? 

3. How many people are in the story? How many animals? 

The question and answer session continued, and teachers guided the discussion. 

Activity 3 

The story was broken into parts, and specific events were recreated by the students. The students also developed mind 
maps of these events, inferred relationships between characters, and envisioned/predicted future events. The students 
also narrated these events to other fellow students. 

The students presented their concept maps and discussed the events with peers. The students posted their concept maps 
on large poster paper in class for others to see. 

Activity 4 

The students read parts of the story, built activities around the events as in play, and performed or demonstrated specific 
events. The students were asked to recreate a scene and integrate a character from the story into an old Qatari traditional 
event or story and then give a 5 minute presentation to the class. The students were given the option to develop a 
setting from various artifacts and then act as tour guides for other events. The students acted out and took leadership 
roles as “cultural attaches.” 

Activity 5 

The students were asked to imagine they were part of an event. They then described what they imagined to their 
classmates. 

Activity 6 

The students, with teacher guidance, conducted a library search on traditional Qatari food. Students would also 
participate in a cooking session in the school kitchen. Students were asked to imagine that a feast is taking place around 
the context of the story. The students narrated the events of the feast based on the context of the story line. 

Activity 7 

Reading together activity- The students continued reading in groups. The students were asked to discuss a specific 
event or character. 

Activity 8 

The students designed a re-enactment/play of a specific part in the story or the whole story. The students designed 
cultural artifacts as well as clothing. They practiced the narration of the play. 

Activity 9 

The students wrote letters to the main characters of the story. The students shared the letters by sending them to each 
other and reading aloud how each student wanted the story ends. 

Activity 10 
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Culmination Activity: The teachers and students from participating schools produced a play, a short movie of the story, 
and presented it in a final ceremony where all the schools attended. All the participating students and teachers received 
certificates of recognition. 

Each of the activities was mapped to the Qatar National Curriculum Standards for Arabic as well as English to make the 
activities more relevant to the Qatari educational context and more purposefully sound for the teachers and school 
leaders. 

2. Methodology 

The general methodology of this study applies a convergent method, or triangulation method, in which multiple 
methods of data collection and analysis were used (Ary, Jacobs & Razavieh, 2002). This method is strengthened by the 
various measures from different sources (Merriam, 1988) to determine the conclusion of the effectiveness of the reading 
program and whether the program has improved students’ reading habits. Four measures were used, a classroom 
walkthrough observation, a self-efficacy measure, a student reading/attitude questionnaire, and a home literacy 
questionnaire. 

2.1 Implementation of the After-school Reading Program 

There were four schools selected for the study. Two of these schools were selected randomly from all male primary 
schools (grades 1-6), and two were selected from female schools. Once the schools were selected, the Childhood 
Cultural Center approached the leadership of the schools and informed them through a letter of intent about the reading 
program. All of the schools selected agreed to be part of the study. The Childhood Cultural Center asked two teachers 
from each school to volunteer for the reading program, one English teacher, and one Arabic teacher from each school. 
Thus, we had eight teachers involved in the reading program. The schools were segregated according to gender. The 
program was run in each school in two separate classes, one in an Arabic class, and the second in an English language 
class. The students who did not enroll in the program were in classes considered as the control group. 

Each reading group had no more than 25 students. All facilitators of the reading program were teachers of the English 
or the Arabic language classes who volunteered to be part of the program. Each teacher met for an hour to discuss the 
extracurricular reading program that they were to direct as an extracurricular activity. The students attended the after¬ 
school activity twice a week. The facilitators, i.e., school teachers, were trained prior to the start of the program via a 
three-day professional development program, during which they simulated the class activities. The extracurricular 
program was conducted in both English and Arabic over a two-month period. 

2.2 Ethical Compliance 

Signed consent forms were required from all participating student parents’, given approval for their children to 
participate in the reading program. A request was made at each of the four participating schools for English and Arabic 
teachers who would be interested in volunteering to implement the program at their respective schools. Two teachers 
from each school volunteered. The reading program was run in the resource room of the school. 

The parents of school children were also sent and asked to complete the home literacy questionnaire. They were also 
sent a consent form giving their approval for their children to respond to the questionnaires. 

The reading program ran for eight weeks and met twice a week. The reading attitude questionnaire was administered to 
students before and after the reading program. A teacher self-efficacy assessment was administered before and after the 
teachers attended a training seminar on the above mentioned activities. While the classroom observation measure was 
administered before, during and after the reading program and was based on three observations (every two weeks). 

2.3 Study Sample 

As schools are segregated according to gender, these schools were selected randomly and were first stratified according 
to the gender of the school. We asked the school administration to select two fourth grade classes to participate in the 
reading program. In each of the four schools, one class was conducted in Arabic, and the second class was in English. 
Accordingly, there were four classes to which the reading program was administered in Arabic and four classes to 
which the reading program was administered in English. 

2.3.1 Teacher Sample 

Eight teachers administered the reading program. The teachers were voluntarily recruited to the study and compensated 
for their work. Thus, for each school, there were two teachers, one who administered the facilitated the reading 
program in Arabic, and one who administered it in English. All teachers held bachelor’s degrees in Arabic or English. 
All teachers were female as, by law, only female teachers are permitted to teach in primary independent schools in 
Qatar. 

2.3.2 Student Sample 

The sample was made up of fourth grade students. There were 176 students who were in the control group, and 248 
were in the treatment group (those students who enrolled in the reading program in either English or Arabic). There 
were 180 males and 244 females in the study. The age range of the students was between 9 and 12 years. 

2.4 Instruments 

Four basic instruments were used for the study. The four instruments included the teacher self-efficacy measure, the 
reading attitude questionnaire, the classroom walkthrough observation and the home literacy questionnaire. 
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2.4.1 Classroom Observation 
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Teacher observations were conducted using the Classroom Observation Measure (COM) (Ross & Smith, 1996 cited in 
Ross, Troutman, Horgan, Maxwell, Laitinen, & Lowther, 1997), which measures the extent to which certain effective 
instructional strategies are demonstrated during a class period. The COM has been used in a number of studies and has 
been found to be reliable and valid (Ross, Smith, Lohr & McNelis, 1994; Ross, Troutman, Horgan, Maxwell, Laitinen 
& Lowther, 1997). A critical component of the COM is that it provides the observer with an opportunity to record field 
notes—a factor similar to other recent teacher observation instruments incorporating both qualitative and quantitative 
data (Knight & Smith, 2004; Waxman, Hilberg, & Tharp, 2004). The main items that the researchers were interested in 
was teacher instructional items that included items such as teacher-facilitated engagement, activities related to one 
another and to previous learning, connected ideas, initiated experiences, project-based activities, discussion, 
experiences, coaching, feedback, monitoring student thinking, related concepts, variety of modalities, cross-disciplinary 
encouragement, warmth, motivation, extended conversations, expanded student vocabulary, exposure to fluent reading, 
and exposure to word knowledge. The items were rated on a rating scale from a low of “1” to a high of “3”. The “2” 
being the mid-rating point. The items were summed and divided by the number of the items, recoding any negative 
items. The items of the COM is shown in Appendix B. 

2.4.2 Teacher Self-Efficacy Measure 

The individual teacher’s personal beliefs about her ability to successfully carry out a particular activity or task play an 
important role in influencing individual achievement (Bandura, 1986). Instructional practices of teachers who have a 
strong sense of self-efficacy have been shown to produce positive student outcomes. An adaptation of the teacher self- 
efficacy (TSE; Tschannen-Moran & Woolfolk Hoy, 2001) measure was used to assess teacher self-efficacy in the 
present study. The purpose was to determine whether self-efficacy contributed to the quality of the reading program. 

The TSE is a 19-item measure that rates items on a 5-point scale ranging from 1 (not confident at all) to 5 (a great deal 
of confidence). Three main dimensions constitute the TSE. The first is the ability of teachers to find resources, ask 
colleagues, and judge the quality of the material and the teaching (ability to find resources and judge quality). The 
second is the ability to develop the reading program, and the third is the ability of teachers to motivate students to read 
(ability to motivate students). In general, the self-efficacy items describe teaching-related tasks (e.g., “How much do 
you do to craft good questions for students?”), with four items in each of three domains (instructional strategies, student 
engagement, and classroom management; see Appendix A). 

2.4.3 The Reading/Attitude Questionnaire 

It is generally believed that a child who reads voluntarily is likely to have a positive attitude towards reading and is 
likely to become a proficient and intensive reader at an early age. To investigate this premise, a reading questionnaire 
was developed. The questionnaire was adapted from Davies & Brember (1995) and is presented in Appendix C. The 
reading attitude questionnaire asked about students’ reading attitudes and included items such as “do you like reading?”, 
“how do you feel when you read to your teacher or peer?”, “how do you feel when you read to yourself?”, “I always 
like reading?”, “what is your feeling when you are reading?” and “how do you feel when you are reading by yourself at 
home?” The response format of the questions was in the form of happy faces as well as a rating scale. Accordingly, if 
the fourth grade student agreed with the statement, the student selected a “happy face,” which indicates that the student 
has a positive attitude toward reading. The reading questionnaire was administered prior to the reading program and 
again at the end. 

2.4.4 Home Literacy Practices: A Home Literacy Questionnaire 

The fourth questionnaire was developed to understand the impact of the parents’ influence on reading practices. The 
questionnaire elicited information as to whether parents were engaged in their children’s activities. Questions in the 
instrument asked whether parents encouraged their students in their reading activities, created the right environment for 
reading, and provided the necessary resources for reading. The results of these findings were used to factor out and 
control for the effects of parents’ influence on students who had participated in the reading program. Table 1 presents 
the questions from the home literacy questionnaire. The questions were reformatted for a rating scale, and parents rated 
the responses from “Very often=5,” “Often=4,” “Sometimes=3,” “Seldom=2” and “Never=l.” 

2.5 Procedure 

Teachers that facilitated the extracurricular reading program went through a professional development that helped them 
to prepare activities for the reading program. The TSE was administered to teachers prior to the their reading program - 
professional development, then after the end of the 8-week extracurricular reading program, the TSE was administered 
again. The extracurricular activity was observed over three periods. Two student groups were formed for the study. 
Those students who did not enroll in the reading program were considered the control group. Students who enrolled in 
the reading program were randomly assigned to the extracurricular reading program and considered as the experimental 
group. Both control and experimental groups were given the reading attitude questionnaire pre and post program. 
Parents in the 7 th week of the reading program were given the home literacy questionnaire. 

2.6 Analysis 

A Cronbach’s alpha analysis was performed for each of the items on the teacher self-efficacy measure, reading attitude 
questionnaire and home literacy questionnaire. A mean score was calculated for the home literacy questionnaire items 
and used to describe the ratings on each of the items. The TSE was administered prior to the training of teachers and 
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after the teachers attended a professional development. A t-test was performed for each of the TSE dimensions. Prior 
to the main analysis, we ran an ANOVA to determine differences between observers on the COM. We also measured 
students’ reading habits (attitudes) prior to enrollment into the reading program and post and ran an ANOVA comparing 
means pre and post reading attitudes. In addition, we ran an analysis of covariance using home literacy as the covariate 
to weave out parental influence. The main analysis was conducted using a split-plot analysis of variance (ANOVA) to 
determine whether there were any changes in the treatment group or control group pre- and post-reading program. 


Table 1. Home literacy questionnaire 

1.1 read to/with my child. 

2. My child and I sing/used to sing songs together 

3.1 play language games with my child when we are in the car, or during other waiting times. 

4.1 encourage my child to practice writing at home, through notes and journals and electronic communication. 

5. My child checks out books from the library. 

6. My child and I discuss writing in the environment around us (such as restaurant menus and advertising signs). 

7.1 ask my child questions about what we read together. 

8. When I read to my child, I vary my voice and tone, to show expression. 

9.1 encourage my children to ask questions about things that we read together. 

10. My child and I go to bookstores and buy books for him or her. 

11. Newspapers, magazines and other reading materials can be found in our house. 

12. Our child uses computer programs to aid in their language learning. 

13. My child watches educational programs on TV. 

14. How often does the child’s family members read for pleasure ? 

15. How often does your child read for pleasure independently? 

16.1 tell oral stories to my child. 

17. How do you choose the books that your child reads? 

18. Approximately how many adult books are there in your home? 

19. Approximately how many children’s books are there in your home? 


3. Findings 

The first main analysis included a reliability analysis of the eight items from the reading attitude questionnaire and the 
self-efficacy questionnaire made through a Cronbach’s alpha analysis. With respect to the reading attitude 
questionnaire, we used the pre-program instrument to obtain the Cronbach’s alpha, which was 0.80. The second 
analysis reported the Cronbach’s alpha for the teacher responses on the TSE to be 0.70. The final reliability analysis 
assessed the reliability of the home literacy questionnaire. The Cronbach’s alpha reached 0.89 level. Finally to assess 
inter-rater reliability of the observation made through the COM we ran an ANOVA, a non-significant F(2, 75)=0.14, 
p=0.87. suggesting the acceptance of the null hypothesis that no difference occurs between the different raters. 




First Bar from top first observation, Middle Bar Second Observation, First Bar from Bottom Fast Observation 

Figure 1. Bar graphs representing the means of the Classroom Observation Measure clauses 
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The second analysis included the Classroom Observation Measure (COM) (Ross & Smith, 1996) checklist. The 
observations reflected what the teachers did in the reading program such as creating learning activities, enhancing 
language acquisition and engaging in reading activities. The results showed that the teachers built supportive 
relationships, provided encouragement, promoted creativity, monitored student work, created auditory and visual 
experiences, acted as facilitators, initiated experiences, engaged in discussions, connected ideas and concepts, and 
engaged students in various activities. On the other hand, teachers contributed little to children’s language acquisition 
skills, comprehension strategies, word knowledge, vocabulary or the teaching of project-based or cross-disciplinary work 
(Figure 1 presents the results of the COM). 

In the third analysis, we analyzed the TSE data. The purpose of this analysis was to determine whether teachers had a 
strong sense of self-efficacy in relation to strategizing for the course, developing the course and motivating students. 
The eight teachers took the self-efficacy questionnaire pre- and post-professional development program. The 
differences are reported in Table 2 for each of the dimensions. While no significant difference found between the pre- 
and post-training period, the means were higher in the post-training than in the pre-training period. In addition, teachers 
exhibited higher means than the median scores for the three dimensions at the pre- and post-training sessions, which 
meant teachers rated themselves higher than a neutral/average point on the rating scale and were generally prepared to 
deal with the reading program. 

Table 2. Means on the three TSE dimensions 



Mean 

N 

Std. 

Deviation 

One sample 
t-test 
(Med.=3) 

Paired t 

test 

Pre training: ability to find resources and judge quality 

4.43 

7 

.535 

9.84** 

.42 

Post training: ability to find resources and judge quality 

4.57 

7 

.787 

7.78** 


Pre training: develop program 

4.43 

7 

.535 

7 31** 

1 

Post training: develop program 

4.57 

7 

.535 

10.02** 


Pre training: ability to motivate students 

4.43 

7 

.535 

10.31** 

0.55 

Post training: ability to motivate students 

4.57 

7 

.535 

8.63** 



**Significant at p<0.01 

For the fourth analysis, we ran a repeated measure ANOVA using the treatment group. We used the pre-treatment and 
post-treatment attitude measures as the repeated dependent measures, and using the aggregate home literacy measure as 
a covariate. In this analysis, we were interested in determining the variance in the interaction effects, with the 
expectation that the post-treatment reading attitudes would increase in relation to an increase in home literacy. The 
interaction effects showed that this relation was not significant (F(l, 69)=2.30, p=0.13). 

For the fifth analysis, we performed a mixed-design, i.e., split-plot ANOVA, which incorporated the repeated measure 
analysis and the between measure analysis, that is, the difference between those who enrolled in the reading program 
and those who did not. This comparison and measure was performed pre- and post-reading program, comparing those 
who enrolled with those who did not. The means of pre- and post-reading program are reported in Table 3. 

Table 3. Means and standard deviations in control and experimental groups 



Program 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

N 


Non-Reading Program 

3.86 

1.17 

110 

Pre-treatment 

Reading 

3.63 

1.45 

183 


Total 

3.71 

1.36 

293 


Non-Reading Program 

4.04 

.79 

110 

Post-treatment 

Reading 

4.13 

.72 

183 


Total 

4.10 

.75 

293 


The split-plot analysis shows within group difference between the two conditions - the reading and non-reading 
program (F(l, 291)=16.14, p<0.01). The mean difference could be contributed to more positive attitudes among 
students in the reading program. The most important analysis is the pre/post reading analysis interaction effects. 
Because of the significant differences between those students who participated in the reading program compared to 
those who did not participate, i.e., the control group, we wanted to determine whether the post- reading program results 
did, in fact, surpass those of the control group’s post-reading program results. Figure 2 presents the marginal means of 
the pre and post-reading program measures and presents the measures in the control and treatment groups with respect 
to the pre and post-reading program. The interaction effect was near significant F(l, 291)= 3.620, p=0.058 even though 
the treatment group’s interest in reading was lower than that of the control group (non-reading program). Post-reading 
program measures reflected a far higher increase in reading interest than that of students in the control group (see 
Figure 2). Given the size of the difference in the pre-reading program results between the control and treatment groups 
and the higher treatment mean for the post-reading program period, it can be concluded that the reading program 
participants may have had a substantial effect on their reading habits. 
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1= Pre-program measures 2=Post-program measures 


Figure 2. Pre and post reading program reading attitude measures 


4. Discussion 

We begin this section by summarizing the results of the study. We then consider how the findings might be interpreted 
in light of the success of the reading program. 

The findings describe the evolution of reading as an extracurricular program as the teachers had a growing awareness of 
the development of the reading program and the classroom teaching strategies involved in the activity-based programs. 
Teachers who ran the reading program engaged the students in auditory and visual activities, and they motivated, 
encouraged, and monitored the students. However, the teachers did not focus on developing language or verbal skills, 
comprehension skills, word knowledge or auditory experiences as the reading program was designed for students to 
enjoy reading and improve their reading habits 

Teacher self-efficacy was measured along three factors, those being: resources judged quality, developed a program 
and motivating students. The results showed that there was no significant differences between pre- and post-training 
period on the sense of self-efficacy. This finding suggests that training did not improve the teacher’s sense of self- 
efficacy. However, the high rating indicated that teachers felt they were able to deliver programs effectively. Most 
teachers did not promote some of the skills outlined in teacher professional standards as well as curricular standards. 
These specific activities did not hinder teachers from other significant engagement to support students. 

The significant finding of this study is that those students who participated in the extracurricular reading program had 
more positive reading attitudes than those who did not. What is highly significant in this research is that student interest 
in the treatment group surpassed those who did not participate in the reading program. Studies such as Plester and 
Wood (2009) suggest alternative reading discourses as being successful in attracting students to reading for pleasure. 
Others, such as Yelland (2005) and Jenkins (2008) have also challenged the traditional approaches to literacy, 
suggesting that non-formal extracurricular programs provide a sense of accomplishment. Even when removing the 
effects as the joint involvement of the parent and child in reading activities, such as the book literacy activity (Anderson 
& Stokes, 1984; Purcell-Gates, 1996), those students who went through the extracurricular activity, their attitudes 
toward reading had improved over those students who did not go through the reading program. 

Finally, the findings in this study suggest that organized extracurricular activities fared better, specifically with respect 
to those who participated in various activities during the reading program, thus suggesting that children who enjoyed 
the reading program had increased positive attitudes towards reading. This finding may also reflect the increased role 
of non-familial adults who establish closer relationship, these students will generally instill in students the normative, 
communal, leadership skills, interpersonal competences and other skills assumed to be critical to educational 
achievement (Mahoney, Cairns & Farmer, 2003). 

5. Conclusion 

The project explored the attitudes towards reading in English (second language) and Arabic among grade fourth 
students in independent schools in Qatar. The knowledge generated from this research extended our understanding of 
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the teacher professional development needed to address language skills of children and how implementing such 
programs in Arabic speaking countries might increase children’s knowledge of Arabic and English. The outcome of this 
study suggested the development of an extracurricular reading for pleasure program. A blue print of this reading 
program was presented in this paper. 

The main finding of this study suggests that those students who went through the extracurricular activity had increased 
student interest in reading even though the mean rating of the reading attitude of the treatment group was lower than the 
control group prior to enrollment in the reading program. 

The establishment of a professional development model for reading for pleasure activities can be adapted to other grade 
levels and other content areas as well. It is obvious that specific professional development and unique proposed 
teaching activities must combine elements from both traditional workshop style and the alternative methods of 
professional development such as teacher reading activities if schools are to be successful in increasing student interest 
in reading. 

Furthermore, the results from this project add to the literature on the development of extracurricular activities. The use 
of surveys and observations helped us to understand participants’ feelings towards alternative informal literacy 
activities to support reading in Qatar as we attempt to establish and implement much needed literacy practices in a 
“predominantly oral culture.” 

In addition, using teacher experience to develop a reading program in Arabic and English supports the development of 
such modules that could then possibly be extended to different grade levels at the primary school. Furthermore, to 
incorporate such reading programs into strategies-based instruction, evaluation related to the project’s research 
activities and professional development components is necessary. 

6. Recommendations and Limitations 

Teacher professional development activities did not foster self-efficacy, nor were there any observed teacher 
instructional strategies to foster critical reading skills, and problem-solving for greater language acquisition and 
adequate literacy opportunities for students, and whether these changes were in the students’ attitudes towards reading 
or in the utilization of teacher professional development and skills. Future development of this study could explore the 
association between the length of the reading program implementation and reading comprehension scores, as well as the 
association between the number of years students have been exposed to extracurricular reading activities and reading 
comprehension scores. In addition, future research could explore the differences between the breadth and depth of these 
extracurricular programs. Further research must address this issue in the context of Qatar. We acknowledge that 
adequate time was not allotted for the extracurricular reading program specifically to activities related to reading 
instruction and reading comprehension. 

Acknowledgement: This paper was made possible by a UREP award UREP 10 - 079 - 5 - 023 from the Qatar 
National Research Fund (a member of The Qatar Foundation). The statements made herein are solely the responsibility 
of the author. 
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